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Our Happiest Year 


Dicnon was a gay month, a happy 
month: gay with all the tinsel and color of 
Christmas decorations and made happy with 
our Christmas giving and receiving. Now we 
are ready to start the new year, and we can 
make it the very gayest, happiest year we 
have ever had. How shall we start? By put- 
ting something gay and happy into every 
single day. 


Of course, we shall all be gay and happy. 


on New Year's Day because all the members 
of our family and our friends will be calling 
“Happy New Year!” to us from the time we 
get up on New Year's morning until we go 
to bed that night. It will be easy for us to put 
gaiety and happiness into that day, but how 
about January 2, and 3, and on through all 
the days of the new year? 


If you think this will be hard, let me re- 
mind you that no one lives more than one 
minute, one hour, one day at a time. If you 
can keep the minutes, the hours, the days 
happy as they come along, you will have a 
happy year. Keeping the whole year happy 
will be easy if you start out the very first day 
of the year and see to it that you find some- 
thing in each day to enjoy, some way to give 
joy to someone else. 
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True happiness does not come through 
giving or receiving big things; it comes 
through the little everyday things that give 
us joy: Mother’s smile when we come to the 
breakfast table with neatly brushed hair and 
clean face and hands, Father's word of ap- 
proval when he sees that the day’s chores 
have been taken care of, teacher's look of 
satisfaction when the homework assignment 
is turned in neatly and correctly done. Or 
your happiness may come through helping 
a playmate or a classmate who needs help. 

Remember that giving joy brings joy. A 
younger brother or sister, or perhaps the baby 
in your home, may be waiting eagerly for 
you to come home from school. A bear hug 
or a happy word of greeting will brighten 
the evening for the little one and add happi- 
ness to your day. 

All of these are little things that anyone 
can do, yet they are happy little things that, 
practiced every single day of the year, will 
not only make your new year happy, but will 
bring happiness to your family and friends. 

Happy New Year! 
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Au THE way back to Ellwood Home, the 
day before, the wheels of the train and the 
motor of the station wagon had seemed to 
say, “Couldn’t stay. They didn’t want me. 
Couldn’t stay. They didn’t want me.” So 
Eileen knew just how Ruth felt. They had 
both been adopted by families just for the 
Christmas holiday—and they had both come 
back. 

Now, Ruth was lying across her bed, sob- 
bing, her hair in a blond tangle, and Eileen 
did not know what to do except pat her 
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shoulder and beg her not to cry. Perhaps it 
seemed worse to Ruth. She had been at the 
home only a year, while Eileen had been 
there ever since she could remember, prac- 
tically all of her eleven years. 

“Oh, it’s so awful,” Ruth sobbed, “to have 
to come back and not have a home when you 
thought you finally did have—and not even 
to get to stay over New Year’s Day!” 
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BY JANE LYON 


“I know,” Eileen agreed, her brown eyes 
wistful, “but we were adopted only for 
Christmas, and it was wonderful to have a 
family for Christmas Day. We ought. to be 
glad for that.” 

“I’m not!” Ruth declared angrily. “I'd 
rather not have had anything. Then it 
wouldn’t be so bad when it’s taken away!” 

Eileen sat very still for a moment, her 
brown head bent. Finally, she said, “I guess 
a person could say that his whole life, but 
then you wouldn’t ever have anything! I 
think we ought to be thankful for every 
single thing we have—even just little things. 
I had a lovely time, and I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything—but I wouldn’t have 
wanted to stay with the Browns unless they 
truly, truly wanted me. I’m sure there will be 
a place sometime that’s just right for me; but 
until there is, I’m going to make this the 
right place.” 

Ruth jerked away angrily. “You sound 
just like Miss Hawes,” she said. “But I’m 
not happy, and I don’t see any reason to pre- 
tend that I am—so there.” 

Eileen started to say, “It isn’t pretending; 
I am happy about things.” But she stopped 
short. She did not want to argue with Ruth. 
As she wondered what to do, there was a 
knock at the door. In response to Eileen’s, 
“Come in,” Miss Hawes entered. Eileen 
smiled a welcome to the supervisor of the 
Home, and Ruth hastily wiped her eyes and 
sat up. 

“Hello, girls,” Miss Hawes said cheer- 
fully. “I’ve come to ask a favor. You know 
tonight is New Year’s Eve, and the Home 
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is having a party. It’s a sort of bazaar for 
our general recreation fund, and outside peo- 
ple can buy tickets and come, as well as the 
supervisors and teachers and children here. 
It’s something pretty special. We need some 
help with the decorations and refreshments 
and the entertaining, and you two girls al- 
ways have such good ideas I thought you 
might like to help.” 

Eileen’s smile grew brighter. “Oh, Miss 
Hawes, I'd love to help,” she exclaimed. 

But Ruth only looked more sullen and 
unhappy. “I just don’t feel like having any- 
thing to do with a party,” she said. “I’m 
sorry, Miss Hawes.” 

“That’s quite all right, Ruth,” the super- 
visor replied briskly. “I appreciate your 
feelings. You come along with me then, 
Eileen.” 

As they went out, Eileen heard Ruth fling 
herself down on the bed again. “Isn’t there 
something we can do for Ruth?” she ques- 
tioned Miss Hawes as they walked down 
the hall. “She’s so unhappy.” 

“I know,” Miss Hawes answered kindly, 
“but I’m afraid we've both done all we can 
for the present. You see, Eileen, you can’t 
make someone happy unless that person 
wants to be happy.” 

Seeing that Eileen’s face was still down- 
cast, Miss Hawes put an arm around her. 
“Ruth will feel better tomorrow,” she as- 
sured. “But now, come into my room and 
see what I want you to do tonight. Some of 
the children told me you can read palms. 
Is that right?” 

Eileen smiled and blushed shyly. “Yes, I 
can—just for fun, you know. The little 
gypsy girl that was here—you remember 
Conchita?—taught me to do it. And I got 
a book about palm reading once from the 
library.” 

“Well, that’s what we want you to do 
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at the party tonight—just wander around in 
the crowd and read palms. The bazaar will 
be sort of like a fair, with stalls and booths 
and games to play, and side shows. We've 
even managed to borrow a cotton-candy ma- 
chine!” 

“Oh, it sounds like great fun!” Ruth ex- 
claimed, her brown eyes sparkling. “But I 
haven't a gypsy costume to wear.” Her face 
fell a little. 

“Yes, you have!” Miss Hawes declared. 
Opening the door of her room, she pointed 
to the bed. Eileen’s eyes grew round. There 
on the bed was a truly wonderful gypsy cos- 
tume. There was a swirly red skirt, a white 
blouse that was all ruffles, a figured head 
scarf, a whole heap of jewelry with a pair of 
big gold earrings right on top, and a glitter- 
ing tambourine! 

“How beautiful,” Eileen breathed, finger- 
ing the earrings. “It will be a treat just to 
wear this beautiful costume. And I'll do my 
very best to entertain people.” 

“I know you will,” Miss Hawes said. 
“And you'll be the hit of the party, I’m sure. 
Now, let’s get at those decorations, shall 
we?” 

All afternoon Eileen worked with Miss 
Hawes and the other members of the staff 
and older children to turn the big gymnasium 
into a fairyland. Colored streamers and bal- 
loons soon hung from the ceiling, and gaily 
decorated booths rose all over the room. The 
visitors would be able to toss jar lids or darts 
and win prizes. They could see the dancing 
horse—which was really Johnny and Jimmy 
Rowan in costume. They could eat popcorn 
and cotton candy, and do lots of other fasci- 
nating things. When everything was com- 
plete, Eileen was sure the party was going 
to be a huge success. 

That evening, when Eileen had the won- 
derful costume on, Miss Hawes stained her 
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face and arms and hands with coffee. Her 
hair and eyes were dark anyway, so she 
looked like a real gypsy. 

When she peeped into the big gymnasium, 
however, she almost turned and ran. There 
were dozens of people walking about among 
the bright booths, and many of them—both 
children and grownups—were strangers. 
Seeing so many families walking and laugh- 
ing together made Eileen think of the dis- 
appointment of not having a home and 
family of her own, and a lump rose in her 
throat. But she swallowed determinedly and 
put on a bright smile. A sad gypsy would 
not be very entertaining to anyone. And the 
party was sure to be fun, once she got over 
being so scared! 

Taking a deep breath, Eileen plunged into 
the gay crowd and went up to one of the 
smaller children from the home, little Sue 
Danton. 

“Let the gypsy read your palm?” she 
asked, rattling her tambourine. 

The little girl squealed with delight. “Oh, 
it’s Eileen!” she cried. “She’s a gypsy. Do 
read my palm!” 

She held out her hand, and Eileen told 
her a wonderful fortune, full of toys, pets, 
and sugarplums. She told the fortune of the 
older girl who was walking with Sue, too; 
and then, as they went on, she looked around 
for someone else to amuse. 

Everyone noticed the little gypsy with the 
bright smile, and everyone wanted her to 
read his or her palm. Eileen tried hard to 
remember everything Conchita had told her 
and what she had read in the book, too. Even 
the grown-up men and women seemed 
pleased with what she told them, although 
they knew it was just for fun. 

One man in particular, a tall, sunbronzed 
man with laugh wrinkles around his blue 
eyes, listened very carefully to what Eileen 
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told him: that he was about to go on a long 
journey, that he had been working very hard, 
and other things. He even called his wife, a 
sweet-faced woman with hair as dark as 
Eileen’s own, to listen. They talked to Eileen 
for several minutes, introducing themselves 
as the Altons. 

As they turned to go, Mr. Alton said, 
“That was such a fine fortune and so well 
told, I feel I ought to cross the gypsy’s palm 
with silver.” He held out a half dollar. 

But Eileen put her hands behind her. “Oh, 
no,” she said. “You had to pay admission 
to get in, and it wouldn’t be fair for me to 
take it. Besides, telling your fortune was 
just fun. But—but maybe Miss Hawes 


would take your money for the general rec- 
reation fund!” 

The Altons laughed, and Mr. Alton said, 
“Very well, then. The recreation fund it 
shall be. Good night, Eileen.” 

She stood a moment, watching them go 
toward the door, but then another group 
surrounded her, clamoring to have their 
palms read, and she lost the Altons in the 
crowd. 

It was a wonderful party! But later, as 
Eileen took off the wonderful costume and 
hung it up, she felt suddenly sad. It would 
be so nice to have a family to share things 
with, especially nice things like this party. 
Why, there was someone she could share 


“Eileen. I’ve made a resolution to try your way from now on.” 
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The Sad Snow Man 
By Lois Snelling 


I made a lovely snow man 
One chilly winter day, 
And he looked very happy 
While the sky was dark and gray. 


But when the sun came peeping, 
I saw my snow man cry; 

The tears began to trickle 
From each black-walnut eye. 


My snow man kept on crying 
Beneath the sun that day 
Until his tears succeeded 
In washing him away. 


it with—even if Ruth was asleep and Miss 
Hawes was still in the gym. She could share 
it with God. Miss Hawes said He likes to 
hear about all the things that make a person 
happy. 

Eileen knelt beside her bed and told Him 
about the party. She thanked Him for the 
party, for the Christmas holiday, and for 
kind Miss Hawes. She asked Him to help 
Ruth feel better, so she would not toss rest- 
lessly in her sleep any more, as she was 
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doing right now. And she asked God to 
find the right place for both of them and 
to help them to be good. 

After she had talked with God, Eileen 
felt much better. The party had been lovely. 
People had seemed to enjoy themselves, and 
they had all been very nice to her, especially 
the Altons. She was thinking about the tall, 
smiling man who wanted to cross her palm 
and the sweet-faced woman as she went to 
sleep. 

Next morning, right after a special New 
Year’s Day breakfast that included hot cereal 
with raisins, Miss Hawes called Eileen to 
her office. Eileen knew by her expression 
that something was about to happen, but 
what could it be? 

A man and woman were sitting in the 
office. As she entered, they rose and turned 
around. Why, they were Mr. and Mrs. 
Alton! 

“How our little gypsy has changed,” Mrs. 
Alton said. 

And Mr. Alton made them laugh by say- 
ing, “Yes, indeed, no earrings!” 

“Eileen,” said Miss Hawes, her voice sing- 
ing with happiness, “I talked to Mrs. Alton 
about you some time ago, but Mr. Alton 
has been away on business for many months. 
And then you were gone for the Christmas 
holiday. But when you came back, I was 
more sure than ever that they were the family 
for you and you were the little girl for them. 
I asked them to meet you at the party to 
avoid another possible disappointment for 
you. But now that they have met you, they 
want you to come and stay with them.” 

Eileen was so surprised she could only 
look from one face to another. Could it real- 
ly be true this time? 

“We're going on a vacation soon,” Mr. 
Alton said; “we want you to go along. Re- 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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| took the last two cookies in the jar: 
fat round hermits, dark and rich with brown 
sugar and spices, fairly bulging with nuts 
and raisins. 

He stood by the door, nibbling the cookies 
slowly to make them last. He watched his 
mother brush the apple pie with cream for 
a nice shiny crust. 

“No more cookies?” he asked as he took 
a half-moon bite out of the last one. 

“No more cookies.” Mother laughed at 
his wistful tone. “You saw.” 

Now Toby knew that sometimes things 
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come out better than anybody can hope. 

Last Christmas, for instance, when he had 
wanted an electric train but had not really 
expected to get any big present except new 
skates. When he had crept downstairs in the 
dark of Christmas morning, what do you 
suppose was under the tree? The very train 
he had dreamed about, all set up and ready 
to go! 

Was it Santa Claus that brought it or 
magic, like the little people and the Easter 
rabbit. Toby wondered. 
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Midget's antics were really funny to watch. 
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“Maybe I'd better just look again,” he 
said. 

But the cooky jar was still empty, except 
for a few stray crumbs and a plump raisin 
on the bottom. 

He ate these, put his school reader away, 
and pulled on his scarlet Mackinaw. 

It was cold outside in the blue dusk, but 
playing an hour in the snow would give him 
a good appetite for apple pie. 

When he came back in, he was out of 
breath with excitement. 

“Mother, you know what? Mrs. Anson 
came down to her mailbox, and she slipped 
on some ice and fell down, hard!” 

“Oh, I hope she wasn’t hurt!” Mother 
was excited. 

“No, at least, not much. I helped her up. 
Then I brushed the snow off her coat and 
carried her mail to the house—one heavy 
package most as big as I am and a whole lot 
of letters.” 

Mother smiled at him proudly. 

“That’s my good Toby! Perhaps I'd better 
run over to be sure she’s all right. And since 
that will make supper a little late, you might 
look in the cooky jar if you’re hungry now.” 

Toby ran to lift the heavy stone cover. 
And there were three fat hermits, crunchy 
and delicious! 

He turned to ask Mother how she sup- 
posed they got there. But she had already 
pulled on her storm boots and was starting 
toward the door. 


The next night Toby hurried home from 
school to see if the magic had worked again 
and left more hermits. 

He ran through the frosty pink sunset 
light, kicking up powdery snow, which was 
pink, too, where the long rays of the sun fell 
across it, and deep blue in the shadows. He 
could just taste raisins all the way! 
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In his own driveway, he met Tommy 
Turner, who lived down the road. Tommy 
was not always a very good boy; he was apt 
to get into trouble. But he was two years 
older than Toby and pretty exciting. 

Tommy had his black cocker, Midget, in 
his arms. Midget was struggling to get away, 
but Tommy held her firmly under one arm 
while he tied a tin can to her stump of a 
tail. 

At first, Toby felt sorry for the little dog. 
But her antics as she squirmed and tried to 
get away were really funny to watch. 

And when Tommy said, “Come tie this 
knot while I hold her. Make it good and 
strong, now!” Toby obeyed without think- 
ing. 

Midget ran ki-yiing down the road, long 
ears flopping, going faster and faster as the 
can banged against her heels. And Tommy 
and Toby stood, watching and laughing. 

Then Tommy swaggered off, and Toby 
went inside—into the dining room where 
Mother was setting the table for supper. 

But the glance Mother gave him tonight 
did not have any pride in it. It was a straight 
look, queer and sort of sad. 

“Know what?” Toby said laughing, 
“Tommy Turner just tied a can to Midget’s 
tail, and you should have seen that pup run!” 

“I did,” Mother said quietly. 

Her tone pricked Toby's laughter like a 
pin in a soap bubble. 

“Well,” he said after a minute, “I guess 
maybe it wasn’t a very nice thing to do. 
Tommy Turner isn’t a very nice boy, is he?” 

Mother laid down another fork and two 
more spoons. 

“Who helped Tommy?” she asked quietly. 

“Well, he told me to. He’s bigger than I 
am. I couldn’t make him let his own dog go, 
could 1?” 

“Maybe not. But it would have been nice 
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if you had tried, wouldn’t it?” Mother went 
back into the kitchen as though the matter 
were closed, and Toby followed. 

“Any cookies tonight, I wonder.” 

“You can look in the jar.” 

But there were none. Somehow, Toby had 
known there would not be. 

The feeling in the kitchen was not very 
happy. 

And all that evening, as he watched a 
cowboy show on TV and later kissed Mother 
good night, he wished that he could go back 
and do the whole bit of play with Tommy 
over, and do it differently. 


And it was not only the cookies that both- 
ered Toby. It was not even Mother’s quiet- 
ness, It was just the way he felt. Poor little 
Midget was so frightened, and there was no- 
body to help her. 


Next day he tried to do everything just 
right. 

He stayed to wash blackboards for Miss 
Ames, and called Mother from the office so 
she would not worry. 

And he stopped at Mrs. Anson’s on the 
way home to leave an invitation to the school 

(Please turn to page 39) 


Footprints in the Snow 


When I waked up, I saw that snow 
Was laid like a blanket white; 

And there were footprints, where a beast 
Had walked about at night. 


I said, “I'll track him down and learn 
If it’s wildcat, wolf, or bear.” 

And so I followed cautiously 
The footprints lying there. 


I trailed the animal across 
The driveway and the lawn; 

Around the house the footprints led, 
And I kept following on. 


By Margaret Alexander 


At last they stopped at our back door, 
And the trail was ended there. 

I thought, “Well, what became of him— 
That wildcat, wolf, or bear?” 


Just then a face peeped through the screen, 
And my dog said, “Woof,” to me. 

He really meant, “It’s cold out there. 
I wanted in, you see.” 
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“Oh, look! The men are setting up the 
machinery.” 


What the Story Told Before 


The Westons were farmers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Weston were away on a business trip. Oliver 
Burns lived in a trailer with Toni and Nick 
Chicola, who had helped Mr. Weston 
through the summer. 

Frances Weston gave Mary Lou Piper a 
piece of rose quartz, taken from a ledge on 
the Weston farm, for a birthday present. 
The rose quartz disappeared, and Mary Lou 
accused Oliver of stealing it. Oliver denied 
it, and later, he told Fran that Toni and 
Nick had taken the rose quartz, had it ap- 
praised, and found it valuable. Later they 
planned to dynamite the ledge and steal 
the quartz. Oliver played a trick on them 
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and frightened them away. As they left they 
rolled a heavy rock down the hill and struck 
Oliver. 

With the help of her dog, Lady, Fran 
found Oliver in Uncle Fred’s cabin with a 
broken leg. 


Part Four 


N OW IT was spring again, and on a sunny 
April morning, Fran was swinging on the 
gate. Today was a big day, for Uncle Jeff 
was coming. She looked over at Oliver, who 
was sitting on the front steps. It was Satur- 
day, so there was no school. 

“My uncle Jeff is an awfully nice man,” 
she told him. “I like him better than any 
other relative I have.” 

“I suppose he is nice,” Oliver said a little 
impatiently. He was getting slightly tired of 
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Fran’s constantly singing her uncle’s praises. 

Oliver had worries of his own. For, 
though it was six months since he had 
broken his leg and he was still with the 
Westons, he did not know what was to be 
done about him. As far as he knew, boys 
who had no homes and no relatives were sent 
to orphanages, but he hated to leave the 
Westons. 

He shut his eyes, enjoying the feel of the 
warm sun. He had much better color now 
than when he first came to the Weston’s 
and he was, at last, gaining weight. Good 
food and kind treatment had done a lot for 
him. He knew that and was deeply grateful 
to the Westons. He had been a pretty sick 
boy. Pneumonia on top of a broken leg—or 
a broken leg on top of pneumonia, which- 
ever way you looked at it—was not to be 
sneezed at, especially when you had no money 
to pay a doctor or to stay in a hospital. 

But the Westons had not even considered 
sending him to a hospital. They had put him 
to bed right in their own home, in Fran’s 
brother’s room, and he had gradually re- 
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covered. He had been in a cast and then on 
crutches and now—now, his leg was as good 
as new. With summer ahead, he should have 
been happy. Only he was not. What lay 
ahead? He asked himself this question over 
and over again. He wished there was some- 
one who cared—someone to whom he be- 
longed, who would help him direct his life 
toward a better way of living than he had 
known these past few years, who would en- 
courage him to fight for his dream of being 
a veterinarian. But there was not anybody, 
of course. 

“What makes you look so glum?” Fran 
asked him. She was dressed in dungarees and 
a T-shirt, and her blonde hair, drawn back 
smoothly from her rosy face and held tight 
by a rubber band around her pony tail, made 
her look almost like a boy. She was as much 
fun as any boy could be, Oliver thought loy- 
ally. 

Answering her question, he said, “I didn’t 
mean to look glum. I was just thinking. There 
are going to be a lot of changes round here, 
aren’t there?” 


“Well, Uncle Jeff's coming, and my 
brother, Rich, is getting out of the Navy. 
What else?” 


“That’s enough,” Oliver told himself, but 
he did not say it aloud. After all, he had 
no right to expect anything more of the 
Westons; they had done a lot for him al- 
ready, and Mr. Weston had promised him a 
job through the summer. He had a tent he 
would lend him, and Mrs. Weston, who 
would be busy canning and freezing vege- 
tables and entertaining relatives during the 
summer, was going to give him some pots 
and pans and a little oil-burning stove so he 
could cook for himself. She was going to 
lend him a cot with bedding, too. And this 
time his money would be his own, and he 
intended to save every penny he could so 
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By Florence Taylor 


take time to get still and 


er, as l begin this Wi ee 


Help me to choose the way 
that's good; 


that he might be able to pay for an educa- 
tion someday. So he really had no cause to 
complain. Only living in the tent would be 
so awfully lonesome after living with the 
Westons. He remembered from last year 
that Fran, whom he had thought of as “that 
girl” then, had seldom mingled with the 
help who came to work. She probably would 
soon forget she had ever known him. 


She was looking at him now. “Your leg 
hurt you?” she asked. 


“Of course not.” 

“Well, don’t snap my head off. And don’t 
tell me you’re feeling bad because those men 
won't be coming back any more to bother 
you. You were mighty lucky they didn’t 
kill you, Daddy says. Anyone who would 
roll a rock down the hill and break your leg 
with it would do anything.” 


“I know it.” Oliver still could scarcely 
bear to think of that horrible moment last 
fall. Coming down from the ledge with the 
stuffed snake over his arm, he had looked 
back and seen Nick and Toni, lying on their 
stomachs on the ledge, looking down at him. 
They might have been there all the time he 
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was getting the snake back, for all he knew. 
It was pretty foggy. And then, all at once 
the fog had lifted—and there they were. 
And they had known, the minute they saw 
him, the trick he had played on them. He 
had started to run—seemed as if he knew 
they were going to punish him somehow. 
And then that rock had come crashing down, 
and try as he might, he could not dodge it. 

They had gone off and left him lying 
there. Finally, he had managed to get to 
Uncle Jeff’s little house. It took too much 
effort to get up the steps and reach for the 
key, with his bad leg. It had been tough 
enough to manage the window, which he 
remembered was unlocked, and fall over the 
sill into the room. What happened after that 
was still hazy in his memory. He only hoped 
he would never have to go through anything 
like that again! 

And he certainly had no regrets that Nick 
and Toni had been finally brought to trial. 
Only a couple of weeks ago, they had been 
released on probation and had been forbid- 
den, under threat of instant arrest, ever to 
set foot in the state of Maine again. They 
would have to report regularly to the pro- 
bation officer in whatever state they were in. 
Seems there was some kind of an interstate 
agreement. 

Just the same, it was pretty funny, not 
having any family at all. He got up and 
shook himself. He guessed he was spoiled. 
That must be it; the Westons had spoiled 
him. 

Fran had stopped swinging now, and 
Oliver walked over and leaned on the gate 
beside her. She pointed up toward the ledge 
back of the house. 

“Oh, look!” she said. “The men are set- 
ting up the machinery for drilling to get the 
quartz out.” So they were. Oliver, his eyes 
following where she pointed, saw trucks 
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that were loaded with heavy pieces of ma- 
chinery slowly climbing up the road beside 
the ledge. 

“Mr. Perham said they’d start as soon as 
the ground got firm after the spring rains,” 
she said. “I shouldn’t wonder, Oliver, if my 
daddy got rich. If the gardens don’t have a 
good year, he can let the men dig ginseng. 
You have to get those roots in the fall. And 
if that isn’t enough, he can still get money 
selling quartz.” 

“That’s right,” Oliver agreed. Suddenly, 
he laughed. “Maybe Toni and Nick didn’t 
do him so much harm as good,” he said. 

Fran laughed, too. “Maybe,” she said. 
She looked down at the wrist watch her 
father and mother had given her for her 
thirteenth birthday, two weeks before. 

“Uncle Jeff’s train must be just about 
getting in,” she said, and she gave a little 
bounce. “I wish I'd been up early enough to 
go to the station with Daddy to meet him.” 

“They'll soon be here now,” Oliver said. 
He was really curious to see this man of 
whom Fran and her folks seemed so fond. 
But when the car finally turned into the 
yard and the tall man who looked so much 
like his brother got out, Oliver slipped into 
the house and up to his room—which would 
not be his room much longer, he was afraid. 
It was not until Mrs. Weston called him 
down to lunch that he met Uncle Jeff. He 
had to admit he liked him at once. Uncle 
Jeff took Oliver’s hand in his in a firm hand- 
shake, and his blue eyes, with the wrinkles 
of laughter about them, twinkled as he 
looked down at the boy. 

“So this is Oliver. I’ve heard a lot about 
you, young man.” 

Oliver looked at him in surprise. “I—I 
don’t see how, sir,” he said. 

Uncle Jeff laughed and pointed to Fran. 
“She is the best little letter-writer you ever 
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saw,” he explained. And as they sat down 
to the table, he added, “Sometimes she 
talked so much about Oliver I suspected she 
didn’t have much other news to tell.” 

They all laughed. 

As soon as lunch was over, Oliver excused 
himself hurriedly. 

“What's the rush?” Uncle Jeff asked him. 
“T'd like to get acquainted.” 

“He has to go,” Fran said. “He has a 
baby blue jay that fell out of the nest. He 
has to feed it. You never saw such a big 
empty mouth as that baby has. And please 
excuse me. I'll go help him.” 

Uncle Jeff's blue eyes lighted. “Aha! Likes 
animals, does he? Now I know I’m going 
to like Oliver—a lad after my own heart.” 

And Uncle Jeff, Oliver soon found, was 
so kind and jolly that it was impossible to 
feel that he was a stranger. A few days later, 
Oliver found himself helping Uncle Jeff 
put his cottage in order for the coming sea- 
son. 

Fran had already told him about the 
“borrowing” of the rattlesnake he set such 
store by, and Oliver noticed it was back in 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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‘ohight, dear God, | say a prayer 


For boys and ‘girls:in every land: 
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, HE had talked to the teachers in 
the Temple in Jerusalem, Jesus returned 
to Nazareth with His parents. As He worked 
side by side with Joseph in the carpenter- 
shop, fashioning yokes for oxen, He looked 
forward to the time when people would 
come to Him for answers to their questions 
about God and goodness. Knowing that 
those who teach others must learn to be 
loving and patient, Jesus was kind to all 
those around Him. 

Years went by. One day Jesus heard about 
a new preacher. 

“People are flocking to listen to him,” said 
a bearded man who came often to the car- 
pentershop. “He is called John the Baptist 
because he is telling people they must be 
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baptized as a sign that they want their sins 
forgiven.” 

Jesus realized that this John must be His 
cousin John, the son of Elizabeth and Zacha- 
rias. For a long time John had lived in the 
wilderness. 

“This preacher speaks about the kingdom 
of heaven that is at hand,” Jesus’ visitor 
added. 

To share with others the ceremony of bap- 
tism, showing belief in this heavenly king- 
dom, Jesus set off for the river Jordan, where 
John the Baptist was preaching. He found a 
crowd gathered around His bold, courageous 
cousin, who was clad in a rough garment 
of camel’s hair. 

When Jesus asked to be baptized, John 
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protested: “I need to be baptized by you, and 
do you come to me?” 

But he consented after Jesus said, “Let it 
be so now, for thus it is fitting for us to 
fulfill all righteousness.” 

After John had baptized Him, Jesus went 
up out of the water. Immediately, He heard 
God's voice saying, “This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” 

Now, Jesus was certain that the time had 
come for Him to begin the work He had 
been sent to do. To find out exactly what 
God’s plans were for Him, He needed to be 
alone; so He left John and the Jordan and 
went into the wilderness, where the hills 
were rocky and barren. Stillness lay all about 
Him. 

For forty days and nights Jesus prayed and 
thought about the greatness of God and 
about the work He was to do. He had not 
taken any food with Him into the wilder- 
ness, and one day He became very hungry. 
It was then that the tempter tried to per- 
suade Jesus to serve him. 

The tempter, which some people call the 


Devil or Satan, did not come as a real per- 
son, but as a tempting thought. The tempter 
comes to us in the same way. He may try to 
tell us that the wrong thing we want to do 
is not really very bad. Or that something 
which is not good at all is all right. 

To Jesus, the tempter said, “If you are the 
Son of God, command these stones to be- 
come bread.” 

If we are hungry, food can seem more im- 
portant than anything else. But hungry or 
not, Jesus was not going to listen to the 
Devil. He was willing to trust God to take 
care of His needs. Besides, He knew that 
we have to have a kind of strength that the 
eating of bread cannot give us. That strength 
comes from listening to God’s commands and 
from loving and serving Him. And so Jesus 
said to the tempter, “It is written, ‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceeds from the mouth of God.’” 

The tempter never gives up easily. He had 
failed to tempt Jesus through hunger, but he 
found another way. When Jesus was on a 
very high mountain, the Devil made Him 


Jesus went into the wilderness, where the hills were rocky and barren. 
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The Ninetieth Psalm 


Music by Bertha Welles 


moun - tains had _ their 
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Carillon effect 


see as if there lay below Him all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them, 
and he said, “All these I will give you if you 
will fall down and worship me.” 

Most people like the idea of being leaders, 
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of gaining honor. But Jesus wanted men to 
honor God, not Himself. He believed true 
greatness lies in living a noble life in obe- 
dience to God’s laws. 

If Jesus had wanted to become a king, this 
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would have been the time for it. The Jewish 
people were very unhappy because their 
Roman overlords made harsh laws. They 
were ready to rally around any man who 
would lead them in a rebellion against 
Roman rule. Their wish to be free was a 
good one. And why shouldn’t Jesus lead 
them toward their rightful freedom, some 
were asking. Before the birth of Jesus, 
prophets had hailed Him as King of the 
Jews. 

But Jesus had come to teach men to love 
one another, not to hate one another. He had 
no intention of wearing the kind of crown 
worn by kings. Furthermore, He was not 
going to bow down to the Devil. 

Sternly, Jesus said to the tempter, “Be- 
gone, Satan! For it is written, “You shall 
worship the Lord your God, and him only 
shall you serve.’ ” 

The tempter was not ready to give up yet. 
He lured Jesus to the highest point of the 
Temple in Jerusalem. Then he said to Him, 
“If you are the son of God, throw yourself 
down; for it is written, ‘He will give his 
angels charge over you. On their hands they 
will bear you up, lest you strike your foot 
against a stone.’ ” 

In some ways this was the slyest trick of 
the three. Because the words about angels 
had been taken from the Bible, they sounded 
religious. If Jesus could hurl Himself down 
without breaking any bones, the people 
would surely believe He was a worker of 
miracles. It would be a quick and easy way 
to show His greatness and to show what 
power He had. 

But Jesus saw that what the tempter was 
telling Him was not right and that under- 
neath the seemingly right words lay a wrong 
idea. Strong and fearless, Jesus was not 
afraid to face danger, even death, if by do- 
ing so He could prove God's love or care for 
us. It is right for us to trust, but it is not 
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right for us to act in a reckless, careless way 
and expect God to rescue us. When we do a 
foolish thing because someone dares us to 
do it, we have no right to expect protection. 

Jesus knew we can rely on God when we 
honestly need protection. But He was not let- 
ting the Devil dare Him or tell Him wrong 
was right. To the tempter, He replied, 
“Again it is written, “You shall not tempt 
the Lord your God.’ ” 

Because there is no way for Satan to enter 
a pure heart, the Devil failed to make Jesus 
sin. To all three temptations Jesus had said 
no. 

When we refuse to give room to bad or 
evil thoughts whenever they come to us, we 
soon find that good and holy thoughts take 
their place. So it was with Jesus. All the lov- 
ing, pure thoughts pouring in upon Him 
were like angels ministering to Him, and 
He was filled with peace and power. 

Jesus had met and mastered His trials in 
the wilderness; but because the tempter had 
come to Him, He always understood how 
others could be tempted. And to those who 
were tempted, He tenderly pointed out that 
it is Satan, not God, who leads us into 
temptation. When the tempter comes to us, 
saying that a little lie won’t hurt anything or 
that it would be fun to do a thing although 
it is wrong, we may feel as if we are alone 
in a wilderness of temptation. But by His 
example Jesus proved that wrong thoughts 
can be conquered and overcome. The same 
strength that Jesus drew upon is there to 
help us do the right thing. 

After His baptism and the days in the 
wilderness, Jesus went back north to Galilee. 
He was ready now to teach and to heal. But 
to spread the good news that through obe- 
dience to God, people could be strong, kind, 


and joyous, Jesus would need helpers. He 


must watch for men who would be loyal and 
true. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1958 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


I'M tired of cold weather,” said Squeaky. “Dear me, 
There is snow everywhere; it is all I can see. 
Peeky, I wish we had somewhere to go. 
Did you see that man that has turned into snow? 
He just stands there, waiting, not far from the house. 
I'd hate to turn into a little snow mouse.” 
“This barn’s a nice place. We can scamper and run,” 
Said Peeky. “Don’t worry; we'll make our own fun. 
If you’re happy inside, you don’t have to go far; 
You'll always be happy wherever you are.” 


“Fun in this barn?” Squeaky cried with a squeak. 

“Of course,” Peeky said. “We can play hide-and-seek. 
I'll let you hide first, and I'll find you,” he said. 

“T'll wait here inside while you go on ahead.” 

Out of the hole Squeaky went with a bound. 

“It will be some time, Peeky, before I am found.” a ne 
He paused at the top, looking this way and that, /" 
To make sure he wouldn't run into the cat. 
Then, glancing around for a good place to hide, 
He saw something white, and his eyes opened wide. pe = & 
“A snowdrift inside of the barn! Deary me,” 

Thought shivering Squeaky, “that simply can’t be.” ae. = , 
He slowly went closer; he sniffed. “It’s not cold; 
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In fact, it’s quite warm,” Squeaky thought, growing bold 

And starting to climb up the little white hill. 

He took a few steps; then he stood very still. 

Did he feel the drift move? He was sure that he did. 

As he clutched at the softness, he started to skid. 

With a jolt, he was lifted up into the air. 

“I’m going someplace,” Squeaky muttered, “but where?” 

He heard a loud baa-aa, and his head simply spun. 

“Who ever heard of a drift that could run!” 

And as his excitement increased more and more, 

Out Squeaky went through the open barn door. 
“It’s a lamb,” Squeaky thought. “He was curled up to sleep 

I disturbed him, I guess, with my creepity-creep. 


I'd better jump off.” Squeaky glanced down below, 
But all he could see was just snow and more snow. 
“I'd sink and I'd sink, and I'd never be found,” 

He squeaked, as his thoughts spun around and around. 
Then he saw a wide path he had not seen before, 

A path shoveled straight to the open barn door. 
Squeaky jumped down, missing deep banks of white, 
Glad that the barn was, at least, still in sight. 

“I won't let Peeky know what a dumb mouse I’ve been,” 
He thought as he came to the barn and crept in. 

He could see Peeky looking behind this and that, 

So he hid in a feedbox; and stretching out flat, 

He covered himself with a small bunch of hay. 


And Pecky, who finally headed that way, 
Called, ‘ ‘Squeaky, I'll give up. I’ve looked everywhere. 
You must have just vanished right into thin air. 
~ ‘ a | “You guessed it almost,” Squeaky thought with a smile, 
"8 )’ “I was up in the air—well, at least, for a while.” 
“Here I am, Peeky,” he called. “Are you blind? 
I didn’t suppose I'd be that hard to find.” 
“I looked in that feedbox again and again,” 
m Said Peeky. “I know you were not in there then. 
B I can’t understand it,” he said with a frown. 
# “Don’t try to,” said Squeaky. He smiled and jumped down. 
“T'll close my eyes now! it is your turn to hide. 
You're right—things are fun when you're happy inside.” 
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God rules the whole world. # | know 
that no power on earth is stronger than 
God's power for love and peace, and 
I trust Him. 


God gives me my daily bread. "= My 
“daily bread” is not bread alone; it is 
everything I need to keep me healthy 
and happy. 


I am thankful for the nice things others 
do for me, and I remember to say 
thank you. ® | try to be courteous and 
polite to everyone—especially to my 
family and friends. 


I bless the weather, and the weather 
blesses me. ® No cold, snow, or wind 
can harm me, for 1 am warm and safe 
in God's love. 


Thank You, Father, for using me to 
help other people. ® My hands, my 
feet, my eyes, my mouth are Yours. 
Use me every day to show Your love 
for all people. 


I know that all things work together for 
good. ® | am not disappointed if things 
do not work out right; I keep my faith 
in God. 


The healing power of God is in me 
and in all people. ® | think about health 
instead of sickness, and God keeps me 
well and strong. 


In this new year I am going to try to 
be better than ever before. ® | shall be 
happier than ever before because I will 
do more to make others happy. 


I am strong, wise, and fearless because 
God's strength, wisdom, and courage 
are in me. ® My body, my mind, and 
my heart are in tune with God. 


Dear God, I pray for an understanding 
and loving heart. ® If | have blamed © 


someone else for trouble in my life, | 
now forgive him and fill my heart with 
love for him. 


I am ready for whatever is new and 
good. ® I do not hold on to unhappy 
thoughts. I open my mind and heart to 
fresh, new, happy thoughts. 


Thank You, Father, for this good day. 
Every day is good, for every day is 
God's, and there is always something 
good for me in every day. 


I forgive others, as I want God to for- 
give me. ® | do not hold grudges. | 
forgive quickly, and I am always will- 
ing to give anyone another chance to 
be friendly. 


The Spirit of Christ in me gives me 
strength and courage to meet every- 
thing. ® I know that I am never alone, 


for the Spirit of Christ lives in my heart. 4 


I keep my mind open for new ideas. 
I use wisely the good ideas my parents 
and teachers give me and keep my 
mind open for the good thoughts God 
sends to me. 


Today I am healthy and strong. ® | 
thank God for His wonderful life that 
fills my body. 


I believe in the justice of God. ® I do 
not criticize others when things seem 
wrong. I trust God to make all things 
right. 


God’s love makes all things right. 
I let His love shine through me by be- 
ing thoughtful, loving, and kind to 
everyone I meet. 


I give thanks to God for my life and 
health. # I know my health comes from 
God, and I show Him how thankful I 
am by taking plenty of rest and eating 
health-giving foods. 


I join with all of God’s people in wor- 
shiping Him today. ® I know that God 
loves all His children, no matter what 
church they go to. 


Father, let Your good will be done in 
and through me. ® | do not insist on 
having my own way; I am willing to 
do things Your better way. 


God speaks to me, and I listen. ® | hear 
His voice in the voices of parents, 
teachers, and friends, in bird songs, 
the happy bark of a dog, the purr of a 
kitten. 


Every change in my life is a change for 
good. ® | do not resent it when I have 
to change schools or neighborhoods. I 
trust God to make the new home or 
school a happv one. 


Gata 


If I am afraid, I take my fear to Him. 
No matter what happens, God is with 
me, and He will show me the right way. 


I believe that God loves me and keeps 
me well and strong. ® I obey His laws, 
and I am happy and healthy. 


I am never alone because God is al- 
ways with me. ® | have God's word for 
this, for He has said: “I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee.” 


Thank You, God, for my parents. 
Thank You, too, for all who help me to 
live right: my relatives, my teachers, 
my friends. 


I love my life. ® I love all the beautiful, 
happy things life gives me: my home, 
family, friends, the lovely sky, green 
fields, white snow, my church and 
school—everything in my world. 


I am God's beloved child. ® | am never 
lonely, or sick, or afraid. God is my 
Father, and He loves and cares for me. 


Today I will be careful about little 
things. ® I know that if I do this, God 
will help me to take care of all the big 
things in my life. 


I let God take care of anything that 
worries me. ® | know that His wisdom 
and power can make all things right. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Just after the first of last year, Wendy, a 
happy Booster from California, wrote: “I am 
learning more and more to trust in God. 
That was my new-year resolution.” We 
thought this was such a good resolution 
and such a good idea for all Boosters that 
we decided to share it with you this year. 

When we make our list of new-year reso- 
lutions, shall we each one make the very 
first one on his list read: I resolve to have 
more trust in God throughout the coming 
year. 

We can begin each day of this new year 
with faith and sureness when we put our 
trust in God, for He will help us to know 
the right thing to think, say, and do at all 
times when we turn to Him for guidance and 


understanding. God always knows the per- 
fect way. We may not always understand 
everything that happens, but God knows 
and understands. When we trust Him com- 
pletely and realize that He is always with 
us, we are not afraid or confused; we know 
exactly what to do to bring happiness, peace, 
order, and love into our lives and into the 
lives of others. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join, we shall be happy to have you write 
to Barbara Benson, Were Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an application 
blank. 

Joyfully and prayerfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: | have found out that God 
really answers prayer. 

I asked God to help me do a little better 
with things I am having trouble with. One 
day I began to think of the things I am get- 
ting better at. So that night I thanked Him 
for answering my prayers. — JENIFER 


= Prayer is the pathway to God. Thank you, 
Jenifer, for telling us how God helped you 
to do better when you turned to Him in 
prayer. And when you turned to God with 
a prayer of thanks, we know your heart and 


life was filled with love and happiness. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 am very pleased to have be- 
come a Booster. Whenever I am troubled, I 
ask God for help. 

One time I had to make a speech, and I 
had only three or four minutes to prepare it. 
I asked God to help me make a good speech. 
When I got in front of the audience, I found 
I wasn’t nervous at all. 

—ELIZABETH (Canada) 


= It is really wonderful to know that God 
always hears and answers our prayers when 
we turn to him for help. This experience will 
help you when called upon again. 
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Thank you for sharing your experience 
with us, Elizabeth. It will help us remember 
that there is nothing too big or too small for 
God to do for us! 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am in the third 
grade, and I am glad to be a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. With God's 
help, I will try to keep the rules and to help 


others. — JAMES 


= God is your help in every need, James. He 
will help you to think, say, and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

We, too, are glad that you are one of our 
good Boosters. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have improved in 
my work very much, thanks to our pledge. 
I am glad to be a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, and I do my best to 
please God. —ROBERT 


=» We are glad that you have joined the 
Good Words Booster Club. As you remem- 
ber to think only good thoughts, say only 
good words, and do only good deeds, you 
will please God, Robert, and you will make 
yourself and others happy. 


Dear Barbara: As I write this letter, I am 
wondering what will happen in the coming 
year. But, no matter what happens, I know 
God will take care of us. 

I am going to try to be a better Booster 
in the coming year. —KAREN 


® God’s will for us is always good, Karen. 
When we trust Him completely and turn to 
Him in prayer, He helps us to know the right 
and good thing to do and leads us into 
happy, joyous experiences. 
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Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. All boys and girls under fourteen may be- 
come members. 

2. Members are to try to think and say and do 
only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

3. Members are asked to write once a month 
to the secretary. She likes to know how they are 
keeping the pledge. 

4. Each member will try to obtain at least one 
new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. 
The pledge must be signed personally by the one 
joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, 
for success in his schoolwork or in making 
friends, or for help with any other problem, he 
may write to the secretary. She will be glad to 
help him and to give his name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words help make me and 
other persons happy or unhappy. I also believe 
that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to 
become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club so that I may help others as well as myself 
to be happy. 

I will try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

I will try to keep the rules of the club. 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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THIS IS 


JUDY 


Designed by 
Brenda Sue Osborne 


(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1958 by Erma and Vera Waltner, 


= AIR was gray with a sift of fine snow 
that last day of the old year when Red Sloan 
and his father, with little Anne astride Mr, 
Sloan’s shoulders, left the kitchen and start- 
ed for the barn. 

“Are you sure you don’t want me to go 
with you, Son?” Mr. Sloan asked as their 
feet crunched through the heavy carpet of 
snow on the ground. “Getting those logs 
for our New Year’s watch fire onto the 
sledge will be a job.” 

“You've got that extra trip to town to 
make, and I'll be all right with Goldie to 
help me,” Red said confidently. “That little 
mare’ll do anything I tell her to. She's 
smart!” 

“Tl agree, she’s smart,” said Mr. Sloan 
dryly, “but she makes more trouble than any 
other animal on the place.” 

“Aw—Dad,” Red protested. He loved the 
sunny-coated young mare; but just then they 
turned the corner to the barn and saw her 
latest bit of mischief. With her sensitive 
nose, Goldie had unlatched the gate between 
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the meadow and the barn lot. The gate had 
swung open, and the horses had followed 
her through. Some of them were already in 
the barn, nosing the feedboxes. The big 
brown horse, Roger, had rolled over a cask 
of oats and was eating so fast that in a few 
more minutes he would have given himself 
a good case of stomach-ache. 

“That Goldie!” Mr. Sloan exclaimed as 
he strode toward Roger. “She's gone too far 
this time!” 

Red hurried after his father, and little 
Anne began to whimper softly, as if she un- 
derstood that something had gone wrong 
but did not know just what. 

Red asked anxiously, “We got here in 
time, didn’t we, Dad? Roger hasn’t eaten 
enough to hurt himself, has he?” 

Mr. Sloan gave the brown horse a slap 
on the shoulder and pushed against him. 
“Out of here, Roger!” he ordered. “Make 
yourself scarce before you get into real 
trouble!” 

As the big horse ambled reluctantly away 
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"Go home, Goldie,” 
Red said earnestly. 


Ri 


from the heap of oats, Mr. Sloan said, “Drive 
them all out, Son. A few minutes more and 
we might have lost several head of them— 
thanks to Goldie.” 

“Goldie’s nice. I love her!” wailed Anne. 

“Sure, she’s nice, letting you ride her,” 
her father told her while he and Red herded 
the horses into the lot. “She’s nice when she 
eats apples out of your hand and rolls over 
when Red tells her to; but she’s not nice 
when she unlocks the gates and gets into the 
garden, as she did last fall. Remember how 
she ate the tops off the turnips and trampled 
everything we hadn’t got stored for winter? 
You didn’t do such a smart trick, Red, laugh- 
ing at her and encouraging her to keep on 
trying when she began opening gates.” 

“No,” Red admitted ruefully. “It’s more 
my fault than hers, but I'll teach her not to, 
Dad.” 

Mr. Sloan gave a snort of disgust. “You 
don’t break horses of tricks like that! You 
sell them! And I’m going to sell her before 
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she costs us a lot more than we can afford.” 

“Don’t sell Goldie, Daddy!’ Anne cried. 

And Red added in a stricken voice, ““Aw— 
Dad! We can’t sell Goldie. She’s our 
friend!” 

“We can and we will,” Mr. Sloan said 
firmly. ‘I had an offer last week, but I turned 
it down. I knew how much you youngsters 
think of her; but she hadn’t about finished 
off Roger then. This time she might have 
cost us every horse on the place—the cows, 
too. I don’t call that being much of a friend 
to us, and I can’t take a chance on its hap- 
pening again.” 

Red felt so near to tears that he dared not 
answer. He—Red Sloan—was no crybaby; 
but he felt as though his heart were in his 
throat, choking him. 

Anne wept. “I won’t have a happy new 
year without Goldie!” she cried. 
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“Oh, yes, you will,” said her father. 
“Goldie will have a good home in town and 
no work to do, just carry Cartright’s three 
little girls around once in a while. Cart- 
right’s a fine man. He'll give Goldie good 


care. 


“She might unlock his gate,” said Anne. 
“Then he'll be mad.” 

“I told him about her little habit,” said 
Mr. Sloan grimly. “He keeps his gates pad- 
locked. We can’t do that on a farm. Locking 
and unlocking gates would take too much 
time.” 

Silently, they hitched Goldie to the sledge 
that was little more than a platform on run- 
ners. They piled on the heavy logging chain, 
an ax, and the longest wrecking bar they had. 
Every time Red came near Goldie, he patted 
her gently or scratched her between the 
ears. To him, it seemed as though the young 
mare must know that this time she had 
done something unforgivable. Certainly, she 
stood more quietly than usual; and her eyes 
looked bigger and darker and deeper; and 
each time he passed, she touched him with 
her nose. Something inside Red called, 
“Goldie! Goldie!” and the only answer was 
a terrible aching. 

“Take it easy, Red,” Mr. Sloan said gently. 
“There are times when all of us have to do 
things we don’t really want to.” 

When Red took the reins and stepped 
onto the sledge, Anne begged, “I want to 
go with Red and Goldie. Please, Daddy, let 
me go.” 

“Tl take good care of her, Dad,” Red 
promised. “She wants to go so bad and——” 

He gulped and would not finish his 
sentence with the words that came to his 
lips: “And if you sell Goldie, Anne won’t 
have many more chances even to see her!” 

Mr. Sloan was good and kind. He loved 
his children, and they loved him; but once 
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he made up his mind, he seldom changed it. 
So there was no use arguing or pleading or 
saying over and over that they loved Goldie 
and would be very unhappy without her. Red 
could not imagine anything that would make 
his father feel differently about selling her; 
and it seemed to him that when every New 
Year’s came around his greetings would be 
hushed by the memory of this New Year's 
when he lost Goldie. 

Mr. Sloan swung Anne down from his 
shoulders onto the sledge. 

“Anne will be safe with you, Son,” he 
said. “Have fun, youngsters.” 

“Have fun!” The words seemed to mock 
Red as he clucked to the mare and saw the 
muscles ripple on her golden flanks as she 
started the sledge from the barnyard. 

“Have fun!” his father had said, but how 
could he and Anne have fun when they 
would soon lose their friend? 

Anne babbled sadly beside him, and he 
answered her quietly. They came to a tree- 
lined stream, and he stopped Goldie. On 
the bank was a big tree that had been blown 
down by the strong winds last fall. Now, it 
lay in a convenient place at the edge of a 
field. 

Red took his ax and made two clean cuts 
through the trunk so that the logs would 
fit the living-room fireplace. With Goldie’s 
help, he moved the sledge close beside them; 
and with the wrecking bar, he rolled them 
into place on it. Then he dragged on several 
smaller pieces that would catch fire quickly, 
and they were ready for the return trip, with 
enough wood to keep the living room bright 
and cozy while the family watched the old 
year out and the new one in. 

“I'm cold,” said Anne. “Let’s go home.” 

“O.K.,” said Red. “Climb on.” 

Starting the sledge made Goldie strain 
against the traces, but the sledge jerked loose 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 
I'm grateful, Father, for good food 
To keep my body strong; 


And for Your tender love for me 
1 give thanks all day long. 


at last and moved slowly across the field. 
Here, the wind had blown the snow into 
drifts that almost reached her knees, and 
the track they had made coming from home 
was half-covered. Foam showed on Goldie 
where the reins touched her, and she blew 
breathy white clouds from her nostrils. 

“I'm cold,” Anne repeated. “Make Goldie 
go fast!” 

“She can’t with this load,” Red answered, 
“but I'll roll off this last log. Come, stand 
by me while I push it off on your side.” 

Just what caused the accident, Red did not 
know. It might have been the pushing he 
did to get the smaller log off the load. It 
might have been the rock hidden under the 
snow that gouged the sledge and shifted the 
load so that the wrecking bar was caught 
tight under the biggest log and Red’s foot 
was prisoned between two of them. The 
sledge itself was held so fast by the rock un- 
derneath it that Goldie could not drag it 
free, no matter how hard she pulled and 
strained. 

“We're in a fix!” Red exclaimed. “And 
I've got to be careful or these logs will shift 
and crush my leg.” 

“I’m cold!” Anne wailed between chatter- 
ing teeth. 

Red looked at Goldie’s heaving sides. She 
could do no more. He himself was helpless 
as long as the wrecking bar was wedged 
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under the log, out of his reach. In time, his 
father would wonder why they had not 
gotten back and would come looking for 
them. Then he remembered the trip to town 
that his father had to make. If he had al- 
ready gone, it might be evening before help 
came. 


Desperately, he tried to think of some 
way out of their trouble. Anne was too small 
to go for help. The snow would come to 
her waist in places, and she might even get 
lost in the wide white stretch around them. 
There was one hope—Goldie! She always 
seemed to understand him. If he could get 
her out of the traces and she could get home, 
the sight of her would say they were in 
trouble. 

Red reached the near trace easily. The 
farther one was harder; but with Anne’s 
help, he succeeded in getting Goldie free of 
the sledge. She stood with trailing reins, 
looking back at him inquiringly. He called 
her to him, and she came. He tied up the har- 
ness straps so they could not trip her or get 
tangled in brush or around stumps. 

“Go home, Goldie,” he said earnestly. 
“Find Dad. Go home. Find Dad!” 

She did seem to understand. She tossed 
her head so that her harness slapped noisily 
against her bright neck. She shook herself 
from head to tail; and with a snort, she 
started for home. 

“Goldie’ll help us,” said Anne with a 
wise nod of her head. 

Red thought, “If she gets close enough 
for them to see her”; but he said, “Sit down 
beside me, Anne. I'll cut the wind off you, 
and we'll both be warmer while we wait for 
Dad.” 

Anne snuggled against him, and he 
thought, “If only Dad hasn’t started for 
town, we'll be all right. If only——” 

Anne began to whimper with the cold, 
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and Red took her in his arms, Sitting still in 
the wind drove the cold deep into him. He 
buried his face against her. That was why 
he was slow in catching sight of his father, 
astride big brown Roger and leading Goldie; 
but when he did see him, he greeted him 
with a whoop of gratitude. 

Mr. Sloan did not say much until he got 
Red’s leg free and the two horses hitched 
to the sledge. Then he smiled at his children. 
“Nothing like a good horse to get a person 
out of a jam,” he said as they began a swift 
journey homeward. 

“What did Goldie do?” Red asked 
eagerly. 

Mr, Sloan chuckled. “You should have 
seen her! She opened two gates and came 
right up to the back door, neighing and 
squealing and snorting. Coralee and Mother 
and I thought a tornado had hit the house! 
When I came out, she began throwing her 
head up and down, and she kept on snorting 
and stamping all the time I was putting on 
my coat and gloves. Then she trotted beside 
me down to get Roger. She knew what it was 
all about, and gave me a good idea about it, 
too.” 

The sad, heavy feeling in Red began to 
seep away. He hoped—he knew, but he had 
to hear his father say it. So he asked, “What 
are we going to do about Goldie now, Dad?” 

Mr. Sloan’s eyes twinkled down at the 
children’s eager upturned faces. “When a 
fellow has a friend like Goldie, he sticks by 
her. So we're going to get some different 
locks for the gates. We'll keep trying till 
we find some she can’t open, and I hope she 
never needs to again.” 

Red nodded soberly. He, too, hoped there 
would never again be need for Goldie to 
open gates; but he would always need a 
friend like her. Tomorrow would be a truly 
happy New Year’s Day, for he had Goldie. 
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Loves to play, 
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Coldest day. 
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To Get a Better Education 


BY JACQUELINE MILLER (9 years) 
Newark, N.J. 


To get a better education 

In this very large population, 

Go to school and college, too; 

And all of your friends will cheer for you. 

Don’t play hooky 

Like your friend Ned, 

While the rest of the children get way ahead. 

Learn how to read, study, and write; 

So when you're grown, you won't have to go 
to school at night. 

And as you go on your merry way, 

You'll remember back to this very day. 

And in this very large population, 

You'll be glad you got a better education. 


Thank-You Prayer 


BY FRANCES LESTER SMITH (8 years) 
Decatur, Ala. 


Thank You, Dear Lord, 
For rocks and trees, 
For skies and seas, 
For the sun so bright, 
For the moon at night, 
For the flowers in spring, 
For the bells that ring, 
For the rain Y ou bring. 


Thank You, God for everything! 
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The Lamplighter 


BY JANET HEILEMAN (9 years) 
Winchester, Mass. 


It was a cold, wintery night, but inside the 
little log cabin, a cheerful fire danced. 
Mother had just had a baby, and the children 
were roasting apples to celebrate the event. 
First the talk was on the baby brother and 
what his name was to be. Then it was on 
the lamplighter. They were going to give 
him father’s old coat because he was so poor 
that all he had was a thin, old jacket. His 
wife and one child lived in an old shack. But 
tonight, as if for a Christmas present, they 
were giving the lamplighter and his family 
their outgrown clothes, and Father had se- 
cretly built them a small cabin and given 
them a few furnishings. 

Jerry called out, “Here he comes,” and 
they all rushed out to meet the lamplighter. 
They invited him in for coffee and a roasted 
apple. After eating, the big moment came. 
They presented him with the clothes. Father 
told the lamplighter to have his family dress 
in the clothes and to bring them over. 

When the lamplighter got back with his 
family, Father led them all to the new cabin. 
There, the wife burst into tears, trying to 
thank Father and Mother. After some time, 
Father and Mother went home, leaving the 
lamplighter and his family in the new cabin. 

Father, Mother, and we children felt very 
happy because they had done that good deed. 
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The Tale of the Mouse 


BY DAVID POLONOFF (7 years) 
Beaverton, Oreg. 


Wish Head was a mouse who lived along, 
long time ago. Here is the story of how he 
got his name. 

One day this mouse said, “I do not want 
to be a mouse. 1 wish I were a lion.” In a 
minute, he became a lion. Men came to put 
him in a zoo. He did not like that at all. 

So he said, “I wish 1 were a bear.” In a 
minute, he was a bear. But he was put in a 
circus and made to do tricks. He did not like 
that at all. 

So he said, "I wish I were a horse.” In a 
minute, he was a horse. A man came and 
rode him. He did not like that at all. 

So he said, "I wish to be myself; being a 
mouse is good enough for me.” 


God 


BY JUNE LAVERN HOWARD (8 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


God is with you every day, 

All around the U.S.A. 

Whether you're on the ground or in the air, 
God is with you everywhere. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Silly Snowflake 


BY SANDY STINES (9 years) 
Bethel, Kans. 


Once there was a snowflake named Susie, 
who lived in a cloud. She thought it was fun 
to float down to earth, but she did not like 
to lie on the ground and melt and then 
evaporate and go back up into a cloud and 
freeze all over again. She thought it took 
too long to do it over and over, so every 
winter she tried as hard as she could not to 
get caught in the wind; but she failed each 
time. Her mother and father were ashamed 
of her—to think that their own child was 
different from all the other snowflakes. Be- 
sides, her father was mayor of Snowtown. 
and it was a disgrace to her ancestors and to 
her brothers and sisters. 

One winter Susie saw everyone in Snow- 
town getting ready for the wind to catch 
them and take them down to earth, but Susie 
did not want to go. She saw the wind com- 
ing and hid so the wind missed her. She 
did not have to go, but she did not know 
there was going to be a very hot sun. Well, 
she found out soon enough, so she jumped 
off the cloud to keep from being melted. 
When she got to earth, she told the other 
snowflakes all about it. From then on, she 
looked forward to her trip to earth. 


The Brook 


BY MARY-ELLEN HANCOCK (10 years) 
Salem, N.J. 


Behind our house there is a brook; 

It has a cool and silvery look. 

It holds so many silvery trout; 

Oh, you should see them jump about. 

The pebbles on the bottom fairly gleam; 
It looks so like a fairy dream. 

One could ask for no nicer brook 

Than the one with the cool and silvery look. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


Te fox wants to reach the grapes in the 
The Fox and the Grapes upper corner, but he does not know which 


By Frederick D. Brewer path to take. Can you help him? Do not 
cross any lines. 
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HOUSE-BUILDING 


BY IDA M, PARDUE 


Can you fill the empty spaces with the 
right letters to finish ten different kinds of 
dwellings ? 

1. - - lace 

2. Ten - 

3. Man ---- 

4. Cast - - 

5. - hack 


. Bun - - low 
. Cab-- 

. Wig --- 
. - - loo 

. use 


WHAT AM I? 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


I have many leaves, 
But I’m not a tree. 
Although I am bound, 
I don’t want to be free. 
You use me in school; 
I'm there every day. 
[help you to study, 

To work, and to play. 


A WAY TO MOVE 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Hidden in each of the words below is an- 
other word that tells a way to move. 
1. Butterfly 
. Scrawled 
. Bracelet 
. Shopping 
. Strident 
. Strolling 
. Trunk 


MAN OF THE BIBLE 


BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


My first is in just, but not in true; 
My second is in orange, but not in blue; 
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My third is in save, but not in borrow; 
My fourth is in yesterday, but not in tomor- 


row; 

My fifth is in people, but not in kin; 

My sixth is in heaven, but not in sin. 

My all is a man of Bible fame; 

His coat of colors should suggest his name. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS 


BY HARRIET CHASE 


Here are some long words. Hiding inside 
them are lots of little words. 

How many words can you find in each of 
these long words without changing the order 
of the letters? For instance, in the first word 
you will find or, cup, up, pin, and pine. 

If you find only 15 words, you are good. 
If you find at least 27 words, you are fine. 
If you find 40 words or more, you are super. 

1. Porcupine 6. Yellowjacket 

. Caterpillar 7. Ageratum 

. Hippopotamus 8. Valedictory 
. Vegetable 9. Oliver 

. Buttercup 10. Discovery 


FAMILIAR NAMES 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Which word in the first column is often 
used with each of the names in the second 
column ? 

1. Poor. 

2. Uncle. 
. Sweet. 
. Peeping. 
. Saint. 
. Tiny. 
. Simple. 
. Brother. 
. Honest. 


Sam. 
Simon. 
Tim. 
Nick. 
Joe. 
Jonathan. 
. Richard. 
Abe. 
William. 
Tom. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Macaroni and Cheese (serves 5) 


Pacem and cheese served with a salad 
makes a tasty winter supper. It is not difficult 
to make, but it takes a little time. 

1 8-0z. pkg. macaroni salt and pepper to taste 
3 Ths. butter (or mar- yz |b. grated American 

garine) cheese 

3 Ths. flour 1 cup dry bread crumbs 
2 cups milk Preheat oven to 325°, 

In a large pan of salted water, cook 
macaroni until it is tender (can be pierced 
easily with a fork). This usually takes about 
thirty minutes. Pour macaroni through colan- 
der to drain off water and then rinse it with 
tap water. 

Put 3 Ths. of butter in a little saucepan 
and let it melt over low heat. Add 3 Tbs. 
flour, blending this into the butter with the 
back of a large spoon. Add milk and a dash 
of salt and pepper and cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until thick. 

If you did not buy cheese that is already 
grated, use Mother’s grater to do this. Keep 
the tips of your fingers well up on the piece 
of cheese and back from the sharp edges of 
the grater. Add % of the grated cheese to the 
sauce and stir until it is melted. 

Place macaroni in a greased baking dish 
and pour the cheese sauce over macaroni. 
Sprinkle remaining cheese and dry bread 
crumbs over the top. Bake in a preheated 
oven (325°) for thirty minutes. 
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Mystery at Weston’s Ledge 


(Continued from page 15) 


its place on top of the bookcase. 

Uncle Jeff, seeing Oliver glance at it as 
they brought in some books for summer 
reading, chuckled and said, “I suppose that 
seems a funny thing to keep for a pet, but 
to a lonesome old man like me, it’s sort of 
company.” 

Oliver was surprised. “I don’t think you 
are so very old, Mr. Weston. And I 
didn’t—— Are you really lonesome?” he 
asked. After all, Uncle Jeff had Fran’s 
family, didn’t he? 

“I wish you'd call me Uncle Jeff, same as 
Fran does,” Uncle Jeff said. “Her father 
is Mr. Weston, too, and we're liable to get 
mixed.” 

“I'd like to—very much.” Oliver felt a 
glow of warmth all through his body. He 
liked Uncle Jeff—he sure did. And he 
hoped Uncle Jeff would like him. As the 
days went by, Uncle Jeff often called Oliver 
in to help him on some small task or to 
run an errand, and he wanted to pay for 
it, but Oliver balked at taking money from 
him. 

“Fran’s folks have done an awful lot for 
me,” he said, “and you are their family, too.” 

“You think quite a lot about families, 
don’t you, son?” Uncle Jeff asked him. It 
was a warm afternoon, and Oliver had been 
helping him after school, cleaning and rak- 
ing the little yard about his cottage, which 
he kept as neat as a blueprint. They were 
sitting on the porch together now, drinking 
lemonade and discussing how to make 
friends with a black-masked racoon that had 
ventured up to the cottage door once or twice 
at night. Lady, who stayed with Uncle Jeff 
most of the time when he was here, was 
dozing at their feet. 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All or I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Oliver thought about the question Uncle 
Jeff had asked him. He guessed it was true, 
all right. He did think a lot about families, 
maybe because he had none of his own. 

As if he had read Oliver’s mind, Uncle 
Jeff asked quietly, “You're pretty much on 
your own, aren’t you, fella?” 

“Yes, sir,” Oliver said. “I s’pose I am.” 

“Well,” Uncle Jeff went on, draining the 
last of his lemonade, “how would you like 
to bunk in here with me this summer instead 
of getting your own meals and so on, as 
Fran’s mother tells me the plan is?” He set 
his glass down and looked at Oliver, who 
was staring at him with wide eyes. 

“You aren't fooling?” There was a slight 
quaver in the boy’s voice. 

“No. I mean it. I do the cooking for so 
many that one more won’t make any differ- 
ence. Maybe you can find ways to help me 
some, too.” 

“Oh, Mr.—I mean, Uncle Jeff!” Oliver 
breathed. He wanted to say more, but he 
just could not find words. Just then Fran 
came running down through the fields, 
skipping between the rows of growing straw- 
berry plants with the ease of long custom. 
She dumped herself down on the doorstep, 
panting. 

“What are you two doing?” she asked, 
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fanning herself with her handkerchief. 

“Oh, just talking.’” Uncle Jeff looked at 
Oliver and raised an eyebrow. “Sometimes 
we menfolks have things to talk about that 
wouldn’t interest ladies, right?” 

“Yes, sir.” Oliver grinned. It was hard not 
to grin, he felt so gay inside. 

“On second thought,” Uncle Jeff went on, 
“maybe this is something this lady would be 
interested in. What would you say, Fran, if 
I told you I am asking Oliver to bunk in 
here with me this summer so we two lone- 
some old codgers can kind of keep each 
other company.” 

“I'd say three cheers!” said Fran promptly. 
She jumped up and threw her arms around 
her uncle’s neck. ‘“‘Aren’t you just the nicest 
uncle ever!” She glanced sideways at Oliver 
and said in a half-whisper, “You know, I 
was kind of worried about what would 
happen to Oliver, working way out there 
in the fields without me to look after him.” 

Uncle Jeff waved his hand, smiling broad- 
ly. “Give it no further concern, ma’am,” he 
said. “I think Oliver and I and possibly a 
racoon are going to get along together all 
right, don’t you, Oliver?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I do!” And the words came 
straight from Oliver’s heart. 

(The End) 
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New Year’s Eve Gypsy 


(Continued from page 8) 


member, you said I was going on a journey 
when you read my palm,” he said, laughing. 

“And we want a little girl to be part of 
our family always,” Mrs. Alton added, “if 
you like being with us, that is.” 

“Do you—do you truly mean for always?” 
Eileen managed to get out at last. 

“Yes, of course,” Mrs. Alton said, put- 
ting her arm around Eileen. “As long as you 
are happy with us.” 

“I’m sure that will be for always,” Eileen 
said earnestly. 
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Moments later, she was joyously repack- 
ing the bag she had unpacked only two days 
before. When Ruth opened the door and 
came in, Eileen suddenly felt shy about tell- 
ing her what had happened; but Ruth spoke 
first. 

“I know you're going with the Altons,” 
she said. ‘To stay?” 

“Yes, this seems to be the right place, 
finally,” Eileen replied. “I—I’m sorry you 
aren't going, too.” 

“Don’t you worry about me,” Ruth said 
firmly. “I’m just glad for you because you 
deserve it. It really does work, doesn’t it? 
Being happy, I mean.” 

“Oh, yes,” breathed Eileen. “It truly 
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does. Suppose I hadn't gone to the party! 
Or suppose I'd been a crosspatch. They 
wouldn't have liked me.” 

“That's right,” Ruth agreed, “and, Eileen, 
I’ve made a resolution to try your way from 
now on.” 

Impulsively, Eileen hugged her friend. 
“I’m glad! You write me. Miss Hawes can 
tell you where I am. And I know you'll have 
a family soon.” 

Ruth smiled. “You know,” she said, “I 
really believe that I can have—not for New 
Year’s Day, but soon.” 

She helped Eileen finish her packing, and 
after a whirl of good-bys, Eileen found her- 
self sitting between the Altons in their big, 
soft-cushioned, blue car. Snow was banked 
high on both sides of the road as they drove 
away, but the snowplows had been ahead of 
them. 

“Roads are nice and clear, aren’t they?” 
Mr. Alton remarked. 

“They certainly are,” Eileen said, smiling; 
and she was thinking of much more than 
the long, curving highway. 


The Magic Cooky Jar 


(Continued from page 11) 


program. She was so pleased with the pretty 
cut-out stars and at being asked to the pro- 
gram that it made Toby feel warm and good. 

Then he ran home fast and burst into the 
kitchen. 

This time, he saw Mother take off the 
cover and slip a handful of cookies into the 
cooky jar. 

“You did it all the time! You were the 
magic!” he cried. “When I was good, you 
put in cookies. And when I was bad, you 
didn’t!” 
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A Child’s Thanks 
By Nina Bulmer 


Thank Thee, Father, for the countless 
blessings 
That Thou gavest throughout this year. 
Thank Thee, Father, for Your protection 
from 
- Doubt, dismay, and fear. 
Thank Thee, Father, for the food I eat 
And for the clothes I wear. 
Thank Thee, Father, for teaching me 
To be humble and to share. 
Thank Thee, Father, for my parents, 
Whom I love in every way. 
Thank Thee, Father, for the moon and 
stars, 
And for the coming of each day. 
Thank Thee, Father, for this fertile soil 
And for a country that is free. 
Thank Thee, Father, for Thy guiding light 
That leads me near to Thee. 


“Yes.” Mother laughed at him. “But only 
for fun, darling. The nice things you did for 
others really paid by making you happy, 
didn’t they? The bad ones hurt inside, like 
eating too many cookies.” 

And Toby made up his mind right then 
to be so good all the time that he would de- 
serve a cooky, whether it happened to be 
there or not. 


A five-year-old’s Christmas gift suggestion: 
“We could get Grandma some of those non- 
run stockings, because you know Grandma 
does not run very much.”—Se/ected, 
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You can make pretty frames for your snap- 
shots or for pretty pictures that you have. 
Cut two pieces of colored construction paper 
about 1 inch longer and 1 inch wider than 
the picture you want to frame. 


To make a pattern for a mat for your pic- 
ture, cut a piece the same size as your frame 
from scratch paper. Fold this piece in fourths 
and cut out an oblong shape with scalloped 
edge, leaving about a 14-inch border. (See 
illus.) Unfold the pattern and lay it on one 
of the pieces of construction paper. Draw 
around the hole you have cut in the center 
and cut it out. If you are using light-colored 
construction paper, you may want to out- 
line this edge with ink or with a dark 
crayola. 


Lay the mat on the other sheet of con- 
struction paper and fasten them together at 
the corners with glue or with photograph 
mountings. If you glue the corners together, 
glue on or draw a design in each corner. 
Pictures of pretty flowers that have been cut 
from discarded greeting cards will make 
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pretty designs. 

Slip your snapshot or picture between the 
mat and the back and secure it in place with 
a small piece of cellophane tape. 

Cut a piece of construction paper 114 
by 214 inches for the back stand. Glue to 
frame back and bend the stand out about 
1/, inch from the top so the frame will stand 
upright. (See illus.) 


FINGER PUPPETS 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


Ulan A little paper and two fingers of your 
hand, you can make puppets that will walk, 
run, skip, hop, and dance. Your fingers are 
the legs of the puppet, and the rest of it is 
cut from paper. 


To make these puppets, first trace the out- 
line of your first two fingers on a piece of 
paper. This will give you an idea of the size 
to make the puppet. The belt or waistband 
of the puppet should be about the width of 
your two fingers, and the rest of the puppet 
should be drawn in proportion to that. Put 
short pants or skirt on your puppet so your 
fingers will be able to move freely. A clown 
puppet and a dancing puppet are shown in 
the illustration, but you can make any kind 
of figure you choose. 

To make a dancing puppet, cut a paper 
waistband long enough to go all the way 
around your two fingers; cut a skirt twice as 
wide and gather it to fit the waitband. Paste 
these two pieces together; then make the 
upper part of the puppet and fasten that to 
the front of the skirt. 


To make the clown puppet, draw a flat 
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puppet, but extend the sides of the pants un- 
til-each side is-long enough. to wrap all the 
way around one of your fingers. Cut out the 
puppet; make a little slit in the middle of 
the bottom edge of the pants; then fold 
each pant leg around to the back and tape 
it to one side of the slit. 

Slip your first two fingers through the 
skirt or pants so that the waistline comes 


up to your hand. If the puppet slips down, 
make it stay securely in place by putting a 
rubber band around both its waist and your 
fingers. 
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TELEPHONE FOR TWO 


BY ROBERT O, LYON 


Whew you like to have a private-line 
telephone so that you can talk to your best 
friend? Here is a good way to make one. 

Just take two large paper cups and punch 
a small hole in the center of the bottom of 
each one. Find a piece of string as long as 
the distance you want to talk across, Pass 
an end of the string through the hole in 
each of the cups, from the outside to the in- 
side, and tie it to a small button, as shown 
in the picture, and tape the button down. 

Now, using the handle of the cup to hold 
your phone, move away from the friend who 
is holding the other phone until the string 
is stretched tight. The cups serve as both 
mouthpiece and earphone, depending on 
whether you are talking or listening. When 
you are talking, talk into the cup. When you 
are listening, hold the cup to your ear. You 
will find that each of you can hear the other 
when you speak into your “phone,” even if 
you are in separate rooms. Just be sure that 
the string is tight and that it is not touching 
anything between you. 
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ATLANTIC CABLE CENTENARY.(858 
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Now THAT 1959 is here, WEE WIsDOM is 
looking forward with you to its being a 
wonderful year. The editors sincerely hope 
that the new year will bring you many happy 
times and dozens of gay and colorful stamps 
for your collection. We hope also that you 
will make many new friends who are stamp 
collectors, that you will enjoy exchanging 
stamps with them and helping them to learn 
more about their stamps. 

Making a collection of stamps is great 
fun, but it is even more fun to learn about 
the countries that issued them, what they 
picture, and why they were issued. As you 
add stamps to your collection, study them; 
learn the location of the country from which 
they came and something about its history 
and geography. 

Today our radio and television sets bring 


us news from every part of the world almost 
as soon as the events take place. Yet just a 
little over a hundred years ago, when some- 
thing happened, for instance, in France, at 
least six days and often two weeks or more 
would go by before the news of it would 
reach us by boat. After the Atlantic cable 
was completed in 1858, we no longer had to 
depend exclusively on boats to bring us the 
news. 

In 1844, Samuel F. B. Morse invented the 
magnetic telegraph. By means of this device, 
messages could be sent over wires by the 
dot-and-dash system called the Morse code. 
In 1850, Cyrus W. Field, an American 
merchant, became convinced that a cable 
could be laid on the Atlantic ocean bed to 
carry messages from North America to 
Europe. 

Although many persons thought his idea 
was silly, he went ahead with it, and the ac- 
tual laying of a cable began in 1857. After 
many failures, the first cable was laid in 
1858 between Valentia in Ireland and 
Heart's Content in Newfoundland. This 
cable operated for twenty-three days, then 
went dead. Not until 1866 was Field ablej 
to complete the laying of a new cable. To- 
day some 130,000 nautical miles of cable 
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INEW FEATURE IM PROGRESS 


Progress, the magazine young people turn to, will pre- 
sent a new feature, beginning this month. Entitled “Here 
Is Your Help,” this feature will present each month the 
clearest and easiest-to-read material to help young people 
live more successfully. 

To shape our lives as we wish, we need the tools of the 
mind—ideas. But sometimes it takes a lot of reading and 
study to get the ideas we want and need. In this new 
Progress feature, are many good ideas already hunted out 
and gathered together for you! The feature will be a digest 
of especially helpful articles that have been selected from 
the adult Unity publications. These articles have been con- 
densed for easy reading and quick understanding. 

If you are a teen-ager, you are sure to like the new fea- 
ture “Here Is Your Help,” for it was created especially for 
young people with a maturing outlook. Progress also in- 
cludes other feature departments, stories, articles, pictures, 
and poems, all designed to aid and interest young people. 

Why not order your subscription for Progress today? 
Progress is priced at only $1 a year. 
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connect all civilized countries of the world. W hat Am 1? 

The Atlantic Cable stamp that we il- A book. 
lustrate was issued in August 1958 to com- ‘ 
memorate the one-hundredth anniversary of | Man of the Bible 
Cyrus W. Field’s first cable to operate suc- jou. 
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House-Buildin 


9. Igloo. 10. House. 


cover, Over, very. 


A Way to Move Familiar Names 


stride. 6. Roll, stroll. 7. Run. 8.B. 9.F. 10. H. 


1. Or, cup, up, pin, in, pine, 2. Cat, cater, ate, 

Answers to Puzzles terp, pill; pillar, ill. 3. Hip, pop, pot, tam, am, us. 
4. Get, tab, table, able. 5. But, butt, butte, butter, 
utter, cup, up. 6. Yell, yellow, low, jack, jacket. 
1. Palace.. 2. Tent. 3. Mansion. 4. Castle. 7. Age, era, rat, at. 8. Vale, ale, led, edict, tory. 
5. Shack. 6. Bungalow. 7. Cabin. 8. Wigwam. 9. Olive, live, liver. 10. Discover, disc, is, cove, 


1. Fly. 2. Crawl. 3. Race. 4. Hop. 5. Ride, BA BER 
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Hello, and a very happy new year to you! 
Have you made your new-year resolutions yet? All of 
us here in the WEE WISDOM office have made ours, and 
the first resolution on our lists is to keep on bringing 
you lots of new things to make as well as good stories. 

Next month, for instance, WEE WISDOM will pre- 
sent complete plans and instructions for making pop-up 
valentines. You will have lots of fun making these un- 
usual and fascinating valentines, and your friends will be 
delighted to receive them. They look very special, indeed; 
yet, they are easy to make. 

February WEE WISDOM will also bring you the first 
chapter of a brand-new serial, “Last Day in Egypt,” by 
Sara O’Kelley. It is the fast-moving story of a slave boy 
named Shual who lived in Bible times. Shual wanted to 
become a sculptor. 

Some of the short stories in February WEE WISDOM 
are “The Children’s Statue,” by Mary G. Brandt; “A 
Valentine Princess,” by Lawrent Lee; and “Billy's Valen- 
tine,” by Alice T. Smith. And, of course, February WEE 
WISDOM will have all the regular features you enjoy. 

WEE WISDOM makes a very special valentine for 
your best friends, a valentine that will come to them each 
month for a whole year. Have Mother or Dad help you 
make out your valentine WEE WISDOM order and mail 
it in today. The subscriptions you order will be announced 
with a card bearing your name, and will begin with the 
February number. Just be sure to mention that you are 
ordering valentine gifts. (WEE WISDOM is priced at $2 


a year.) y 
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